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PANTHER, BY A. PHIMISTER PROCTOR. 


A. PHIMISTER PROCTOR. 


MONG the gifted men who came to help us during the busy days ot 
the World’s Fair’s building, there were two young sculptors still 
unknown to fame. They were fine, serious young fellows, full of enthu- 
siasm and ambition. They liked Chicago, and did their best for us and 
for the great exposition. Chicago liked them in turn and did her best 
for them. She gave them renown, and—better even than wealth — 
granted to each, one of her fairest daughters. 

A little later and these erstwhile strangers were again united in good 
fortune. They received together the first traveling scholarship of the 
Reinhart fund. This was at first supposed to represent one year’s stay 
abroad, but it turns out to be a sort of ‘‘ indeterminate sentence,’’ and 
the one year has lengthened into a second, with prospects of yet two 
more, of this happy exile. Hermon A. MacNeil and his achievements, 
I made the subject of a sketch in an Eastern magazine at the time of his 
departure for Rome. Today I am asked to write of his Parisian col- 
league, A. Phimister Proctor, well known to all of us as one of the most 
promising of America’s younger sculptors. 
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Mr. Proctor’s father is a Highland Scotchman and his mother a native 
of New York State. Their distinguished son was born about thirty-five 
years ago. He had reached the age of five when the family removed to 
Des Moines, Iowa, where they remained for several years. Like many 
another, the future artist showed his bent and ability while still a mere 
child. There in Des Moines, almost without guidance, he began draw- 
ing, and made his earliest essays in modeling. From the first he had a 








PUMA, FOR PROSPECT PARK, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, BY A. PHIMISTER PROCTOR. 


definite idea of becoming an artist. The removal of his family to Denver 
gave the deciding impetus to his life. Here he had his first opportunity 
of climbing the mountains and seeking wild animals in their rocky 
fastnesses. This life had a wonderful attraction for him, and many a day 
did he spend in hunting and making studies of his booty, living and 
dead. Practice soon developed him into an unerring marksman whom the 
old hunters could by no means disdain. He was thirteen years of age 
when he killed his first deer, but the great day of his youth was when at 
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sixteen, while hunting entirely alone, he encountered and dispatched suc- 
cessively a large grizzly bear and a formidable bull elk. This was enough 
to give him a great local renown, as well as to confirm his passion for the 
chase. With his rifle and his no less inseparable sketch book, he spent 
all of his vacations in these profitable wanderings. For weeks at a time 
he would lose himself in the forests and amid the crags of Colorado, 
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A FAWN, STATUETTE IN BRONZE, BY A. PHIMISTER PROCTOR. 


seeing no human being, but driven with a wild enthusiasm, and learning 
by heart the mountains’ rich fauna. No place in the world has to him 
quite the attraction of those scenes of his youthful prowess. In Chicago, 
in New York, and even in Paris he is ever sighing for his ‘‘ happy hunt- 
ing grounds.’’ A recent letter to a friend contains this passage: ‘‘ Paris 
and France are very nice and one learns much in their artistic atmosphere, 
but I miss the ‘Old Rockies’ more than anything else, and it will bea 
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happy day for me when I climb upon the back of a broncho and with my 
little Mannlicher rifle ride into the mountains.’’ 

In 1887 Mr. Proctor had made so good advance in his art that he 
realized his need of better training. He believed then, as now, that in 
order to do wild animals, one must study them in their native haunts, but 
he also appreciated the fact that no great artist was ever entirely “‘self- 
made.’’ ‘There is too much to learn — life is too short —and even genius 
needs guidance. Happily the way was open. There was a convenient 
ranch to sell, and an interest ina mine. With the proceeds Mr. Proctor 
went to New York and was speedily enrolled in the classes of the National 
Academy of Design. Here, and later in the Art Students’ League, he 
worked with an earnestness which won the respect of comrades and 
teachers alike. It was the huntsman’s ardor harnessed down and con- 
centrated. The keen eye and ready hand with which “ grizzly’’ and 
puma and elk had coped in vain, were equal to the newtask. Their 
past training ‘‘told’’ and the Western boy made rapid progress, while at 
the same time his quiet geniality and modest air won him many friends. 

Mr. Proctor was still unknown to the public when the World’s Fair 
brought him into prominence. His excellent training had been just in 
time. How well he executed the important decorations intrusted to him 
we all remember. Few things indeed in the entire exposition were more 
interesting and impressive than those great motionless creatures, the 
native American animals as sculptured by Proctor and Kemeys. 

After the close of the World’s Fair, Mr. Proctor removed to New 
York, where he did a number of fascinating little bronzes. His time 
here was, however, largely taken up in work for other sculptors, espe- 
cially St. Gaudens, whose Logan’s splendid steed is in great part the 
young sculptor’s work. 

Then came the unexpected but very flattering award of the scholar- 
ship and the voyage to Europe. It will be three years this coming New 
Year’s since they went abroad, and these have been fruitful years for 
both of the young sculptors. The result of so much cheerful, unimpeded 
effort is great. Our illustrations will give some idea of the splendid work- 
manship to which Mr. Proctor has attained. 

The ‘‘Indian Warrior’’ shows us that Mr. Proctor is fully equal 
to the difficult problem of the human figure. This admirable group is 
the most important thing which he has thus far given us. The ‘‘ Bison,’’ 
although from a poor photograph, illustrates well the sculptor’s careful 
observation and sense of the general character of the animal, as well as 
his skillful handling. Very refined indeed is the little fawn —a product 
of the World’s Fair period — and distinctly humorous is the jolly little 
bear scared to death by the sudden apparition of a tiny, long-eared rabbit. 
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These last two are little gems, which would tempt one sorely, at any exhi- 
bition, but fortunately they are always chained down. 

The striding panther is a powerful work, almost too thin and ‘‘ana- 
tomical’’ for comfort — either ours or its own — but betraying everywhere 
the knowledge and research of its creator. By those who know, this 
study is counted almost a masterpiece. 

A strange, weird figure is that of the colossal puma, destined to be 
placed at the entrance of Prospect Park, Brooklyn. There are to be two 











BUFFALO, BY A. PHIMISTER PROCTOR. 


of these gigantic sentinels guarding the gateway. Their effect will be 
most impressive, for in them the sculptor is doing justice to one of our 
most beautiful quadrupeds, while the increase in size adds majesty to 
grace. The originality of the conception, the strangeness of the pose, 
give one a little shock at first, as do all things which are original, but 
one is speedily converted to the artist’s way of thinking. He learns to 
see in these mighty felines of the uplifted heads another proof of Mr. 
Proctor’s thorough knowledge of his subject, and feels a real gratitude 
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for another contribution to American art, as novel and personal as it is 
powerful. 

What is to come next we do not know, but of one thing every one of 
Mr. Proctor’s artist friends is certain— whatever he does will have his 
best thought and work- 
manship in it. He 
never seems to labor to 
get a thing done, but 
to make it right. Such 
men weave immortality 
into their products. 

I have just learned 
that Mr. Proctor and 
his artistic wife—whom 
we used to know as 
Miss Daisy Gerow — 
are spending the sum- 
mer in Marlotte, a tiny 
village on the border of 
the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. I stumbled 
upon that charming 
spot one summer day, 
years ago, when wan- 
dering through those 
wonderful woods. Sit- 
ting here under a great 
oak of our newly dis- 
covered Barbizon, I like 
to think of Proctor and 
his sweet-faced little 
wife playing with their 
pretty baby in some 
sun-flecked nook of 
that picturesque old 
hamlet. It is a quarter-way around the globe, but it may give them 
pleasure to know that we are watching them, rejoicing in their prosperity, 
and looking forward to the time when they shall return to us bearing 
their various trophies of achievement. 
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MRS. PATIENCE LOVELL WRIGHT. 
A FAMOUS MODELER IN WAX. 


N olden times the colonists offered but little encouragement to the 
painter and sculptor. They were struggling hard for a means of 
existence and therefore could do little toward esthetical culture. The 
pioneer adventurer into the field of sculpture in America was Mrs. Patience 
Lovell Wright, who was born in Bordentown, New Jersey, in 1725. This 
remarkable woman was a Quakeress, whose maiden name was Lovell. 
Nothing is known of her childhood days, nor is it known where she 
acquired her knowledge of art, since she could not have seen any piece 
of sculpture before she went to England. There was not a statue or a 
cast, we are told, to be found at that time in that part of the country 
where Mrs. Wright lived. Long before the outbreak of the Revolution- 
ary War she had acquired a reputation in America and Europe as a clever 
modeler in wax. She made likenesses of a great many distinguished 
citizens of New Jersey and other provinces in America. She married 
Joseph Wright, of Bordentown, on March 20, 1748. When her husband 
died, in 1769, she with her three children removed to London, where she 
saw a more profitable field for the employment of her talents. 

The English periodicals of the time speak very highly of her work, 
which they considered extraordinary. The London Magazine of 1775 
styles her ‘‘the Promethean modeler.’’ The English people soon recog- 
nized her talent and she had no difficulty in securing plenty of patrons, 
although she had to contend with many competitors. It is said that at 
one time she was freely admitted into the presence of the king, and that 
she would familiarly address him as ‘‘ George,’’ but lost his favor by 
scolding him for sanctioning the American war. During the War of 
Independence Mrs. Wright rendered valuable service to the American 
colonists Whenever a squadron was being fitted out or a general 
appointed, this keen-witted Quaker woman would transmit the number of 
troops and the place of their destination to the leaders of the Revolution. 
She corresponded a great deal with Benjamin Franklin, who, at that time, 
resided in Paris. 

In 1785 Mrs. John Adams, whose husband was then ambassador to 
England, visited Mrs. Wright. The following is a very amusing account 
of her visit to the ‘‘ waxworks.’’ She writes: ‘‘ I went to see the cele- 
brated Mrs. Wright, Messrs. Storer and Smith accompanying us. Upon 
my entrance (my name being sent up) she ran to the door and caught me 
by the hand. ‘ Why, it is really and in truth Mrs. Adams? and that 
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your daughter? Why, you dear soul, you ; how young you look. Well, 
Iam glad to see you. All of yor Americans? Well, I must kiss you 
all.’ Having passed the ceremony upon me and Abby, she runs to the 
gentlemen. ‘I make no distinction,’ says she, and gave them a hearty 
buss, from which we would all rather have been excused, for her appear- 
ance is quite the slattern. ‘I love everybody that comes from America,’ 
says she. ‘Here,’ running to her desk, ‘is a card I had from Mr. 
Adams. I am quite proud of it. He came to see me and made mea 
noble present. Dear creature, I design to have his head. There,’ says 
she, pointing to an old man and woman who were sitting in one corner 
of the room, ‘ are my old father and mother; don’t be ashamed of them 
because they look so. They were good folks [these were their figures 
in waxwork]. They turned Quakers and never would let their children 
eat meat, and that is the reason we are all so ingenious. You have heard 
of the ingenious Mrs. Wright in America, I suppose?’ In this manner 
she ran on for half an hour . . . . There was an old clergyman 
sitting reading a paper in the middle of the room, and though I went 
prepared to see strong representations of real life, I was effectually 
deceived in this figure for ten minutes, and was finally told that it was 
only wax.”’ 

There is a curious engraving in the London Magazine for 1775 which 
represents Mrs. Wright sitting in a chair and holding a bust of a man, 
which, apparently, she had just modeled. The head resembles that of 
Washington. There seems to be some doubt in regard to Mrs. Wright 
having made portraits from life of Washington. Some biographers of 
Mrs. Wright contend that she never returned to America and consequently 
never saw Washington, while others claim — especially Mrs. E. B. John- 
ston — that all doubt is dispelled by this certificate on a photograph : 


‘* WASHINGTON. 


From an original now made Public for the First time. The original 
of this New Likeness of the Father of his Country was modeled from 
Life in Wax by Mrs. Wright, the Great American Modeler of the Revo- 
lution. It was presented by herself to the Late Paul Beck, Esq. His 
son has kindly permitted us to make this, the only copy in existence. Its 
genuineness can, therefore, be vouched for without a question. 1865. 
Photo’ by Menderworth, Taylor & Brown, 914 Chestnut St., Phila.’’ 

A notice which accompanies Mrs. Wright’s portrait in the London 
Magazine is as follows: 

‘‘Her likenesses of the king, queen, Lords Chatham and Temple, 
Messrs. Barré, Wilkes and others, attracted universal admiration. Her 
natural abilities are surpassingé, and had a liberal and extensive education 
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been added to her innate qualities, she would have been a prodigy. She 
has an eye of that quick and brilliant water that it penetrates and darts 
through the person it looks on, and practice has made her so capable of 
distinguishing the character and dispositions of her visitors that she is 
very rarely mistaken, even in the minute point of manners; much more 
so in the general cast of character.’’ 

Mrs. Wright had three children-—two daughters and a son. The 
elder daughter married an American named Platt. She inherited some 
of her mother’s talent, and was well known in New York, about the year 
1787, as a skillful wax modeler. 

The younger daughter married John Hoppner (1768-1816) an Eng- 
lish portrait painter ; the rival of Stuart and Lawrence. Her son Joseph 
studied under Benjamin West, and became a good portrait painter. 

Mrs. Wright went to Paris in 1781, where she remained several 
months. Mrs. Wright’s national feeling and vigor of expression is shown 
in the following letter to Mr. Jefferson, when in Paris: 

‘* LONDON, at the wax-work, Aug. 14, 1785. 

‘* HONORED S1r,—I had the pleasure to hear that my son, Joseph 
Wright, had painted the best likeness of our fevo, Washington, of any 
painter in America, and my friends are anxious that I should make a 
likeness, a bust in wax, to be placed in the statehouse, or some new pub- 
lic building that may be erected by Congress. The flattering letters from 
gentlemen of distinguished virtues and rank, and one from that general 
himself, wherein he says, ‘ He shall think himself happy to have his bust 
done by Mrs. Wright, whose uncommon talents,’ etc., make me happy in 
the prospect of seeing him in my own country. 

‘*T most sincerely wish not only to make the likeness of Washington, 
but of those other five gentlemen who assisted at the signing of the treaty 
of peace, that put an end to so bloody and dreadful a war. The more 
public the honors bestowed on such men by their country, the better. To 
shame the English king I would go to any trouble and expense to add my 
mite in the stock of honor due to Adams, Jefferson and others, to send to 
America ; and I will, if it is thought proper to pay my expense of travel- 
ing to Paris, come myself and model the likeness of Mr. Jefferson, and at 
the same time see the picture, and if possible by this painting, which is 
said to be so like him, make a likeness of the General. I wish, likewise, 
to consult with you, how best we may honor our country, by holding up 
the likenesses of her eminent men either in painting or wax-work. A 
statue in marble is already ordered, and an artist gone to Philadelphia to 
begin the work. ‘This is as I wished and hoped.”’ 

The letter concludes by hinting the danger of sending Washington’s 
picture to London, from the enmity of the government and the espionage 
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of the police, which she says has all the ‘‘ folly, without the abilities of 
the French.’’ The artist alluded to was Houdon, a French sculptor, who 
came to America in 1785. 

Mrs. Wright returned to London and died there in 1785, at the age of 
sixty. Mrs. Wright won a great reputation in England, where her 
admirers compared her to that great genius—John Flaxman. We fear 
that the comparison was more friendly than critical, but she doubtless 
deserved the name of sculptor much better than the Hon. Anne Seymour 
Damer, of whom Horace Walpole is said to have tried to make a tenth 
muse, and she certainly has the honor of having been the first professional 
sculptor in America. 

Art Department, Chicago Public Library. FRANK E. WASKA. 


THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS IN THE MUSEUM OF THE ART 
INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 


Vil_—American Paintings. 


HE Art Institute of Chicago has no funds at its disposal for the 
purchase of paintings by American artists, although its frequent 
exhibitions furnish abundant opportunity. It is to be regretted that such 
a condition of affairs exists, for during the last few years the individual 
exhibitions of such well known and thoroughly American painters as 
George Inness, Robert W. Vonnoh, Th. Robinson, William M. Chase, 
the dozen or more canvases by the late W. L. Picknell, in the fall 
exhibition of 1897, to say nothing of the many fine things that come 
along in the regular annual spring and fall exhibitions, allowed a choice 
which becomes more and more limited as time goes on. 

There is no denying the fact that a conservative policy is the one to be 
followed, and the Institute has been very particular when anything is 
suggested for permanent placing on its well-lighted walls. Many things 
are offered but few are chosen, so it is gratifying to be able to say that the 
few specimens of contemporary American painting are worthy examples 
of the artists represented. When the new Art Institute building was 
erected in 1892 it was thought that there would be wall space sufficient 
for years tocome. The growth of the Institute has been so phenomenal 
and the generosity of its friends so pronounced that it is often found neces- 
sary to remove the paintings in galleries 43 and 45, where the American 
artists are hung, for special exhibitions. It is for this reason that many 
of the paintings spoken of in this article are not permanently on view. 
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As has been mentioned, the American paintings are few in the per- 
manent collections of the Institute, but this absence is not so noticeable as 
in other museums on account of the many regular and special exhibitions 
held through the year, giving patrons and visitors ample opportunity for 
studying contemporary art in a very comprehensive way. Much of the 
interest in a museum is found in studying the points of view and artistic 
expression of artists and following their development from earlier to later 
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THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS, BY WALTER M’EWEN. 


periods. This idea is distinctly brought out in a painting that made quite 
a sensation when it first came to America from Paris. It was painted in 
1881 and shows the dramatic and academic influences of Bonnat. Charles 
Sprague Pearce, the artist of this large canvas—No. 230, ‘‘ The Beheading 
of John the Baptist ’’— has changed so much in style and color that the 
pretty peasants and delicate gray landscapes of his French village today 
seem by another hand. There is more black in this earlier canvas than he 
would use now in a thousand pictures of the same size. It is well drawn, 
forcibly lighted, and composed according to the laws of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, which seems to us now so old-fashioned, for the style in painting has 
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changed wonderfully in twenty years. Those of us who saw the remark- 
able pictures of Spanish women by Dannat at the World’s Fair of 1893 
would hardly think that the 229, ‘‘ The Sacristy in Aragon,’’ painted in 
1886 so directly and rationally, could be by the same artist. ‘The head of 
the fleshy old priest is a masterpiece of broad, frank painting, relieved 
against a background of simple gray. His still life of tomatoes and pears 
(No. 227) is a fine example of sturdy directness and vigorous technic. 
Both these pictures were bought by the Opera Festival Association and 
presented to the Institute. 

Alexander Harrison is represented by a large canvas — No. 232, ‘‘ Les 
Amateurs’’— which shows distinctly the influence of Bastien Le Page, 
the master of plein-air painting, who with his followers did so much to 
kill the Academic conventionalities we spoke of as characterizing the 
‘* Beheading of John the Baptist,’ by Pearce. This canvas shows the new 
composition with its high horizon, the light scheme of color and the fidelity 
to nature that is so distinctly characteristic of our art of today. To me 
it is one of Harrison’s fine things and an important example of American 
art that the Institute has a right to value very highly. Harrison has 
developed in breadth of touch and freshness of color, perhaps ; but these 
sportive anglers in the lily-strewn piece of water, with its background of 
wooded shore, make a very attractive picture and a masterpiece, for its 
time, in true color values and charming tone. It was purchased by sub- 
scription in 1883. 

Although very interesting in composition and impressive in dimen- 
sions, ‘‘ In Picardy’’ (No. 234), by Harry Thompson, hardly warrants 
enthusiasm for either its color or values. It is a little severe and hard in 
drawing, but not so much so as some smaller works which have an angu- 
lar trick of rendering that cannot be admired. The work of Mr. Thomp- 
son lacks to me the charm and serenity I am sure all would feel in the 
simple ‘‘ Close of Day ’’ (No. 312), by Charles H. Davis. This is one of 
the thoroughly satisfying things too seldom seen. An undulating field, 
a primitive sort of shed and plain sky with rising moon —a nature poem of 
beauty which reminds one of the artistic quality we admire in Cazin. 
Davis is one of our best, if not one of our most dramatic landscape paint- 
ers. ‘This small but important canvas was added in 1889. 

George Hitchcock, who makes his home abroad and whose pictures of 
Holland life have given him an enviable reputation, is represented by one 
canvas which was presented by Mr. Potter Palmer in 1888. The ‘‘ Flower 
Girl in Holland’’ (No. 237) is very fresh and pleasing in color, and has 
an attractive background of characteristic flat fields and canals marked 
by trees. Another painter who has chosen a Dutch subject is Walter 
McEwen, of Chicago. His ‘‘ Judgment of Paris’’ represents three pretty 
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daughters of Holland eagerly curious to see to whom will be given the 
apple held in the hand of a very Dutch personification of his Grecian 
prototype. It is light in key and follows a manner of painting that savors 
strongly of Munich. It is well done, is interesting, and has enough story 
to appeal to the general visitor. It is in the Munger collection, and while 
not belonging to the Institute has been loaned so long that it seems a 
permanent possession. 

David Neal is a Munich man and his picture of ‘‘ Interior of St. Mark’s, 
Venice’’ (No. 233), and presented by Mr. Samuel M. Nickerson in 1887, 
bears the ear marks of the Munich school of the sixties. It is dark in tone, 
has a certain richness of color, but lacks values and realistic effect, while 
it is impressive and dignified. 

Among the figure work, ‘‘ Alice’’ (No. 226), by William M. Chase, is 
striking. It is so well known that comment is unnecessary. One of the 
latest acquisitions and a figure picture, is ‘‘ Mother and Child,’’ by Eliza- 
beth Nourse. It represents her at her best and is a strong example of 
what a gifted woman can do. 

There are other pictures which lack of space will not allow us to men- 
tion. Combined with the permanent pictures are always hung a number 
of loan pictures, which increases the American representation. Just now 
is seen the masterly canvas by Sargent, of the portrait of Master St. 
Gaudens, with his mother, reading. This is one of Sargent’s masterpieces 
and was one of the finest pictures in the American section at the Fair. 

The above list, although not complete, shows the tendency so often 
met with, of collecting paintings done by Americans who live abroad. 
There is hardly a work in the list done by a home man with a home sub- 
ject. This is to be deplored, for there is American art enough produced 
under the flag, both in number and quality, that American museums 


ought to patronize and exhibit. 
CHARLES FRANCIS BROWNE. 
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A FIZZLE OF GENIUS. 


The following is translated for BRUSH AND PENCIL because it shows another and interesting 
sort of criticism, and will present Rodin in a light different from the vapid and ignorant praise so 
often met with in our daily press. Rodin has done some great work and isa prominent name among 
French sculptors. His ‘‘ Balzac,’’ so long anticipated, is finished, and it is reproduced here from a 
photograph taken in the Salon, for our readers to see for themselves. That it was not accepted is not 
so surprising after all. A profile view was published with some remarks in the August number of 
BRUSH AND PENCIL, where it was stated that M. Falguiere had received the commission to carry out 
the Balzac monument, which it is hoped will be unveiled in 1900.—EDITOR. 


O begin with, I must ask pardon for recalling an incident in order 
that it may not be brought up against me by the ill-disposed. For 
the sculptor in question has a numerous following, who defend the glory 
of their idol as they would their own reputation, and for that matter the 
most of them have no other. It isnot permitted to cite this name, Rodin, 
without prostrating one’s self. The critics stand guard around the greatest 
genius of the century — what am I saying? of all the centuries ; so he 
has been called by a distinguished and virile journalist —and menace 
with their pens whomsoever does not bow to the ground. It is a pecul- 
iarity of the snobs of literature, of journalism and of the salons to 
endeavor to attract attention by their manner of flaunting the banner of 
modernity. Unequal to the effort of creating great works, destined to 
immortality, they make for themselves temporary gods, of little or no 
importance — Rodin, Mallarmé, the prince of poets, a literary fantoche — 
Rodin, famous mainly for a ‘‘ Gate of Hell,’’ which will never be finished, 
or rather, which exists no longer, for it only emerged from a magnificent 
dream to return into it again; finally for a statue of Balzac, which he 
cannot do. 

Here is my anecdote. In 1885—that was eleven years ago; how time 
flies !—TI published regularly in the Figaro a series of sketches, /a vie 
littératre et artistique. With great difficulty, however, I got them to accept 
an article entitled, ‘‘ He Who Returns from Hell,’’ concerning an artist 
at that time quite unknown. M. Marcarde, in the absence of M. Périvier, 
hesitated about using it, saying, ‘‘ Rodin qu’est ce que c’est que ca’’! I 
know only the ‘‘ Wandering Jew.’’ Figaro has never spoken of this 
Rodin. I replied, ‘‘ Well, it will be to our honor to speak of him first.’’ 
A good strong affirmation carries weight sometimes. M. Marcarde smiled, 
and as though it concerned some imaginary personage, remarked, ‘‘ After 
all, it is interesting.’’ M. Rodin worked formerly at the manufactory of 
Sevres, devising models for M. Carrier-Belleuse, and I said, ‘‘ It must be 
hard to have in one’s head great projects which require time and genius, 
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and while one feels that he has something there worth doing to be obliged 
to drive away these dreams all the week long in order to earn one’s daily 
bread. Sundays remain, and these days of restless research are real 
féte days.’’ I described also— having seen the plaster sketches —‘‘ La 
Porte de L’Enfers,’’ destined for a palace of decorative arts, a future poem 
in bronze, of more than one hundred and fifty figures, where humanity, 
with its revolts, its despairs, its uglinesses of conscience, its frenzies, its 
maledictions, its grosser appetites, at the same time as its yearnings for 
the infinite, were to be embodied — by a wonderful artist — with artistic 
power that should thrill men through all centuries to come. 

Now, after eleven years, where is the Door? Its gigantic sides have 
become two monstrous legs, where perhaps a few damned souls still hang, 
while the door itself has gone, no one knows whither, to lose itself in the 
dream whence a sculptor with the promises of genius had evoked it — 
Icarus, whose wings melt and fall as they approach the sun, and not 
Buonarotti. Since then the critics—excepting some malicious ones with 
personal reasons—like the sheep of Dindenaut, jumping into the sea pell- 
mell, after Panurge’s own, have apotheosized M. Rodin without cessation, 
and the public, if not so indifferent to vain sounds, might have wondered 
at so fanatical an admiration for chefs-d’euvre which it has never seen. 
Yes, they know the group of ‘‘ Le Bourgeois de Calais,’’ that band of 
giants, in shirts, with the queer gestures of little Javanese dancers, and 
before which Calaisians pass — always stupefied. There is a head of a 
woman at the Luxembourg, a bust of M. Puvis de Chavannes, exhibited 
one year in plaster, the next year in marble; also a paving block, which 
is, it seems, M. Octave Mirbeau, the emotional romancer of that beautiful 
book, ‘‘ Le Calvaire.’? Thus upon a pedestal of articles, M. Rodin has 
become a god. 

M. Dalou, M. Falguiere, the sculptor of the woman of today — then 
you are no longer an artist, sir, from the moment you recognize such a 
pretender — M. Bartholomé, whose funeral monument is of so grave and 
penetrating an inspiration ; M. Injalbert, M. Boucher, M. Dubois, and 
others, do not exist. There is only Rodin, I assure you. However, 
M. Dalou is really a master; he, whose high relief of Mirabeau, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and monument to Delacroix in the garden of the 
Luxembourg, are admirable, real chefs-d’euvre, and whose works are 
countless. For ten years we have had only Rodin. He alone, and it is 
enough. He suffices for the honor of this century —of all centuries. 
Then Rodin, who was an artist humble before nature, like an image-fash- 
ioner of the primitive cathedrals; Rodin, who, at that time, in the 
silence of the critics, and the pride of bronze or stone, toiling at his Dante 
gate, pausing now and then from his labor to read again a sonnet of 
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Baudelaire ; Rodin was soon to be troubled by a burst of applause. A 
horde of Janissaries established themselves around his unfinished portal 
with enthusiastic clamor, and the poor sculptor—reflecting that each 
stroke of his thumb on the clay was a fearful and synthetic manifesta- 
tion of all human thought, that his white people, these silhouettes of 
plaster, the prey of two desires contemplated every afternoon by fashion- 
able and ecstatic snobdom, chanting their entire gamut of adulation, from 
pretty cries to hysterical swoonings, were destined to galvanize into a new 
life the exhausted modern world — began at this time to demolish his 
portal in an unfortunate pursuit of the involved and the Michael Angel- 
esque. No longer the naif sculptor, entranced by the splendor of life, 
but his brain turned and finally softened by the hosannahs, he has tried 
to limit his utterance to memorable words worthy of his definitive instal- 
lation as genius-in-chief. At the interment of M. Magnard, he stood 
silent, surrounded by his ‘‘ bureau of publicity,’’ when, suddenly awak- 
ening from his meditations, he spoke : 

‘It is not possible that all religion should be encompassed by the four 
walls of a church.”’ 

And he relapsed into silence ; and all respected the silence of Michael 
Angelo. Well, well, Rodin is the Buonarotti, vaguely, very vaguely. 
He made us hope so, that is all. Michael Angelo, like all true geniuses, 
like Shakespeare, like Moliére, like Hugo, like Balzac, had power and 
fecundity. Michael Angelo, sculptor, painter, architect, has his colossal 
statue of David ; he has his Prefa, his Moses, his Bacchus, his Christ 
embracing the cross; as painter, he has the greatest fresco in the world, 
marvelous, overpowering, the ‘‘ Last Judgment’’; as architect, his fame 
rests on St. Peter’s, at Rome, the Farnese Palace, the Pia gate. We 
will not take into account the sonnets in which his genius found recrea- 
tion. And M. Rodin, who has stood for years dreaming before the block 
of marble in which Balzac rests hidden, equal to him, Michael-Angelo 
Buonarotti! Is it impudence or ignorance? It is but a literary sport, 
which does not dupe the public. They make great men nowadays, and 
it is all the more amusing to them if the sculptor or the poet— M. Mal- 
larmé, for instance — has produced but little. It would be still funnier 
if he had produced nothing at all; and sometimes I have dreamed of 
writing an article on a new genius, made up out of whole cloth; for we 
have to change our great men from time to time. 

Michael-Angelo Rodin has projected a work, and it is the proper thing 
to admire it already. But he understood well enough that to finish and 
offer it to the public, this mere conventional formality, would be tiresome 
and superfluous after all the eulogies which the writers have heaped upon 
the idea of this work. As to the statue of Balzac, it is the fashion among 
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the following of M. Rodin to scorn M. Marquet de Vasselot. Very well ; 
I dare to say that this bust, which is in the Theater Francais, is a marble 
which almost breathes, a superb revelation of the powerful face of the 
great Tourangean writer, of the sovereign master, of Balzac. 

M. Rodin, on meeting a friend three years ago, sighed : 

‘‘T return from Tours where I went to look at those fertile plains, 
those vast horizous, to find there the image of Balzac.’’ This is idling, 
not work ; not the genius which accomplishes, which realizes. One must 
attack resolutely the pile of clay, then the block of marble, for the dream 
too much prolonged is called on the morrow impotency — pardon, Rodin, 
I sought another word, but could not find it. And I, too, was one of the 
first to do the wrong, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa, of bringing too early 
the branch of golden laurel which has cast over the magnified sculptor — 
over his forehead and hands —a withering shadow. 

‘*Sunday, April 16.— Rodin complains to me of finding himself with- 
out energy, hampered by an influenza which has not yet declared itself; 
he has worked, however, but has produced only unimportant things.’’ 
Le Journal des Goncourt, 1893, and two years after, the first of March, 
1895, the last de Goncourt relates the lamentations of Rodin. The 6th 
July the survivor whose confidences were decidedly redoubtable, writes 
further: ‘‘ On the railroad, Rodin, whom I find really changed, and very 
melancholy from his state of feebleness, and the fatigue which he experi- 
ences at this time in working, complains almost dolefully.’’ But why 
comment! One feels a pity stealing into the heart, for, after all, it is, 
indeed, praiseworthy to suffer the ambition of having genius and to 
have given sometimes the impression of it. An artist is already noble 
because of having dreamed higher than he can ever attain. If Rodin has 
for years hung fire with his Balzac we cannot blame him, when we recall 
his early promise of genius, for at least he has not fallen to the position of a 
happy stupid, that is to say according to a definition, one who is always 
at the height of his ambitions. 

Without doubt, but artistic and literary conditions are subject to 
change, and one must take the consequences ; M. Rodin said so one day 
when he consented not to be sublime: ‘‘ Such is life.’’ Let us return to 
the only important matter. Balzac should have his statue, and through 
the inertia of M. Rodin, he who has the immortal right to stand forth 
before all Paris is still shrouded in the formless marble ; and will be for a 
long time if M. Rodin does not relinquish the task, if some one else is 
not called upon — Dalou, Bartholomé — for a monument which shall recall 
the principal personagés of the ‘‘ Comédie Humaine,’’ and which will be 
crowned by the bust of the master. (What is the use of the rest, the 
rounded paunch, the short legs? The head is enough, with its forehead 
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broad and high, the strong shoulders, and then below the synthesis in 
bronze of his work.) Let M. Rodin withdraw that Balzac may wait no 
longer ; Balzac before Rodin, and this is the painful reason for these lines. 

An artist or statesman is always the victim of the man who has suc- 
ceeded better than himself, of the thing, the idea or the ambition, half 
seen and not realized. M. Rodin could himself create statues instead of 
the admiring snobbery which has in turn destroyed him— might have 
sung the Marseillaise as did Rude on the Arc du Triomphe, might, like 
Carpeaux, have made Za Danse fairly tingling with joyous life, on the 
facade of the opera ; he has not raised himself above sketches ; he has 
not taken his place among the strong, the geniuses, the masters of all 
times ; he is the victim of Rodin, which is, perhaps, a glory —zn memo- 
riam, 

FELICIEN CHAMPSAUR. 
Gil Blas, Paris, September 30, 1896. 
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THE EAGLE’S NEST. 


‘The aspect of this country was to me enchanting beyond any I have ever seen, 
from its fullness of expression, its bold and impassioned sweetness. . . . . The 
fragments of rock touch it with a wildness and liberality which give just the needed 
relief. I should never be tired here, though I have elsewhere seen country of more 
secret and alluring charms, better calculated to stimulate and suggest. Here the eye 
and heart are filled.”’ 


So wrote Margaret Fuller, Countess d’Ossoli, some fifty years ago on 
a visit to Oregon and the Rock river. And now, after the lapse of half 
a century, the same region comes as a revelation of satisfying beauty to 
Chicago eyes grown weary of watchful dodging on State street and the 
cindered smoke of a thousand trains. 

Through his generous hospitality toward men and things artistic, Mr. 
Wallace Heckman, a Chicago lawyer of large success and public spirit, 
has given to the artists and literary men of Chicago the exclusive use of 
the most beautiful part of the estate about his summer home in Oregon, 
Illinois. The only return to be made therefor is one dollar and two lec- 
tures a year. Realizing that American art, to be virile and original and 
permanent, must strike deeply into American soil, and realizing also that 
Dutch windmills, Venetian canals and German peasants are not the only 
elements of great landscapes, and realizing still further that Chicago by 
its position and the aspiration of its people is destined to be not only the 
greatest city but also the greatest center of art influence in the country, 
the donor has hoped to furnish favorable conditions for the growth of art 
in general and of Western art in particular by throwing open to those 
who can appreciate it an almost terra incognita of restful beauty, even 
here in Illinois— Illinois the insipid, the outspread, the deadly monoto- 
nous ! 

Among the people invited to the initiation of the project, who will 
probably form the board of incorporators, are Lorado Taft, the sculptor ; 
Charles Francis Browne, Oliver Dennett Drover and Ralph Clarkson, the 
painters; Henry B. Fuller, the novelist ; James Spencer Dickerson, the 
art critic; Irving K. Pond and Allen B. Pond, the architects ; Clarence 
Dickinson, the composer, and Horace Spencer Fiske. Besides the board 
of trustees, who will have general control, there will be members, asso- 
ciate members and honorary members. The members will have the priv- 
ilege of building cottages (material for which is immediately at hand in 
the bluff quarries), while associate members are granted ground space for 
temporary tents. The general artistic supervision of the architecture and 
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grounds will rest with the architects, Messrs. I. K. & A. B. Pond. 
Already a stone studio for Mr. Taft, a Moqui home for Mr. Browne, and 
a clubhouse on the bluff have been planned, and a long-armed windmill 
for lifting water from the Ganymede spring, two hundred feet below. 
The Eagle’s Nest, so called from the twisted cedar eyrie on the brow 
of the great bluff, is a semi-circular, beautifully rounded and wooded 
piece of nature two hundred feet above the Rock river, which here traces 
a broad silver curve in the midst of bold green banks, lifting trees, yel- 
low strawstacks and red barns against the sky. Up the river are Byron 
and Rockford, some twenty miles away ; down, the eye rests happily on 

















ABANDONED. NEAR OREGON, ILLINOIS. 


the spiry town of Oregon, just back of Liberty Hill, that crowns the hori- 
zon. And as the eye shortens its range, the long, lily fringed, tropically 
wooded Margaret Fuller Island swims into view. Immediately opposite 
the Eagle’s Nest floats a wild little island garlanded with vine masses of 
frosty green. Back of this, along the river meadows, drift every day the 
inseparable, tail-flirting, feeding cattle that finally come to their noonday 
rest in the shadowed water along the bank ; and farther up one sees from 
Oak Crest, framed by the low-armed oaks, the long low river road below 
the leafy bluff, the bathers’ island and the rising lines of stratified fields 
and woods in the distance. At the base of the northern slope, full of 
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crystal water, stands Diana’s Bath Tub, renewed by a rushing spring 
from the limestone cleft. Here on the river bank and a park-like sward 
sprinkled with sunlight the washers beat their garments and sing Greek 
songs of labor. 

For while this community of artists is devoted to cloud scenery and 
the rich values of river landscape, their thought also is of simplicity in 
living —a kind of Tolstoi belief in the efficacy of simple labor that eco- 
nomically provides for unartificial needs. Abandoning for six months in 
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the year the formal, fruitless restraints of a highly complicated city life, 
they are holding to the doctrine that good eating, good company and 
nearness to nature’s heart are particularly conducive to happiness in 
labor, even though it be the merely physical. In fact, they have come 
to hold that that kind of labor is one of the elements of happiness. 

No far-eyed Utopians living on a Massachusetts farm, they are still of 
the faith that beauty and sweetness and achievement lie in the realm of 
joyous and untrammeled human nature. They believe in the gospel of 
color and rhythm, of imagination and sympathy — in short, in the func- 
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tions of art that work for human happiness, destined from the foundation 
of the world. 

And this gospel never seems truer than when a star and crescent shine 
above the opposite twilight slopes, and the clear flames of the camp fire 
play through the gathering darkness and turn the leafage to a scenic stage 
and the deadened mullein stalks stand stately on the rounded bluff side 
and nod their admiration at the river shadows. 

They are not surprised to read in Margaret Fuller: ‘‘ Two of the 
boldest bluffs are called the Deer's Walk . . . and the Eagle’s Nest. 
The latter I visited one glorious morning; it was that of the Fourth of 
July, and certainly I think I had never felt so happy that I was born in 
America.’’ Nor are they surprised when they descend to the gushing 
spring below the quarry and read the inscription to the effect that here 
her famous poem, ‘‘ Ganymede to his Eagle,’’ received its inspiration. 

In memory of that poetic achievement — suggested by Thorwaldsen’s 
sculpture — and of that unique woman, Lorado Taft, the sculptor, is out- 
lining a relief of her face in marble and modeling a waiting Ganymede 
in bronze to stand forever above the fountain, looking for his eagle — 


‘To wait, to wait, but not to wait too long, 
Till heavy grows the burden of a song ; 


If soon thou com’st not, night will fall around, 
My head with a sad slumber will be bound, 
And the pure draught be spilt upon the ground.” 


Oregon, Illinois. HORACE SPENCER FISKE. 
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FROM A DRAWING BY FELIX BUHOT. 


FELIX BUHOT, ETCHER. 


OST lovers of modern etchings are acquainted with the names of 
F. Seymour Haden, J. MacNeill Whistler, possibly James Tissot, 
but it is to be doubted if they are as familiar with the name of Felix 
Buhot, whom such critics as Octave Uzanne and Philippe Burty place in 
the same honorable list. The death of this gifted French artist of the 
needle a few months ago in Paris, warrants the publication of a word or 
two of biography and critical mention, with a few characteristic illustra- 
tions. Some of his larger and more important plates are too delicate to 
be reproduced by such processes as are here employed, but enough can be 
seen to give the reader some idea of his merit and the character of his 
art. 

Much of the beauty of etching is in the charm of line and quality of 
paper, which is wholly lost ina reproduction. It is this charm that gives 
etching its value, and by which personal characteristics are so sympathet- 
ically transmitted. Of all reproductive processes, this of etching is at 
once the most personal and the most artistic. We appreciate in a good 
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impression the nervous activity, the life and artistic heat of the soul behind 
the bitten line. 

It is not a secondhanded transmission — each printed etching is almost 
a unique original. An artist has conceived it, has etched it directly, and 
has printed it with loving care and a technical knowledge at his command 
sufficient to make the lifeless paper breathe with all the vigor and freshness 
of his first mental vision. It is this personal quality that gives the value 
to etchings, and which increases the more it is understood. 

Felix Buhot was born in the little Norman village of Valonges, about 
fifty years ago. He attended school and received a degree of Bachelor of 








SKETCH FOR THE ‘‘SERIE DES ANES,’’ BY FELIX BUHOT. 


From the Brochure by Octave Uzanne. 


Letters at Caen, in 1865. Arriving in Paris the same year, after some 
private art study, he entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts and the atelier of 
Pils, and afterward with the marine painter, Jules Noel. Without means, 
he was forced into the industrial arts, like so many others, and essayed 
lithography, and made designs for music titles. The war came on, and 
he enlisted, retiring with the rank of sergeant-major. Soon after he 
accepted a position in the College Rollin, where he taught drawing in 
such a thoroughly unconventional way that he was soon invited to retire. 
His method was to use a blackboard and draw any object at hand, after- 
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ward the same object from memory. This failure discouraged any 
further activity in teaching, and he decided to earn his right to live with 
his pencil and etching point. 

His early plates were signed ‘‘ Tohub,’’ a reversal of his real name, 
which he soon discontinued. It was at this time that he reproduced in 
etching some rare Japanese vases with fine appreciation. 

He was soon in command of his materials, and began experimenting 
with papers, which developed into a sort of mania. One can hardly find 














A CHARACTERISTIC PLATE BY FELIX BUHOT. 


Courtesy of Albert Roullier. 


two impressions of the same plate on the same paper. From the first he 
pulled his own impressions, and destroyed everyone that did not repro- 
duce the full qualities of his plate. For subjects his list includes a large 
range: Landscapes, marines, animals, street scenes, architecture, and 
illustrations of all kinds. He is well known for the thorough study he 
gave the donkey, and many of his plates are given over to this patient 
beast. Through a number of his rural scenes white geese make decora- 
tive procession. 

A characteristic of some of his largest and perhaps most important plates, 
notably his fine etching of Westminster Bridge, is the massof scenes that 
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surround the principal one like a border. It offers a sort of transitional 
tone from the dark plate to the white mount and frame, and is very inter- 
esting itself, being made up of snap shots, so to speak, of things going on 
while the plate was being engraved — passersby, stray dogs, playing 
infants, numberless things that a big city offers to a wandering and imag- 
inative eye. 

During one period of his career in Paris he seems to have been haunted 
by funereal scenes. For ten years his sketch books are full of mortuary 
processions, hearses, mourners, wreaths and trappings of death. Many 





BEFORE THE CHURCH, BY FELIX BUHOT. 


of his landscapes and his beach scenes with shipping have, however, none 
of this morbid tendency, and seem very frank, healthy and direct. He 
was very versatile and chose a manner of technic which best fitted the 
motive in hand. But in his printing, as has been intimated, he was most 
particular. In his search for papers of all sorts of surfaces, weights and 
tint, he became an expert and made a list of over eight hundred marks of 
ancient makers. He knew every little shop in Paris and intended to pub- 
lish a book of his experiences, to be called ‘‘ A Voyage to the Country of 
Old Papers.’’ These are his own words, freely translated, concerning the 
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great care with which he chose his papers and prepared them for his 
impressions. ‘‘I try to supply myself, so far as possible, for my artist 
proofs, with old papers, looking carefully for the varieties of pulps and 
tints. But what I search for always and before everything is the intimate 
affinity in grain, rough or tender, in tone and character, with the 
character of the plate to be printed.’’ In 1870, he printed twelve plates 
to illustrate the above, using all sorts of paper, even in one case common 
wrapping stuff. Later he experimented by immersing his paper in essence 
of turpentine, with this result: ‘‘ As to the manner of preparation, it is 
something as follows: It is necessary that the paper be imbibed with 
turpentine enough so there may be no need of further moistening, It is 
important, then, just before taking the proof to dry it a little, not too 
much, between other sheets, which thus become impregnated and ready 
for an impression ; otherwise, the proofs would be too black and muddy. 
The proof thus taken cleans the plate. These are not the only results one 
obtains. The papers, when they are of good quality and carefully chosen, 
acquire by their sojourn in the turpentine a beautiful tone like parch- 
ment, which brings to the proof a certain harmony. They acquire also 
the consistency of parchment. Moreover, there is a last advantage which 
has its price: The proofs taken with turpentine are free from the destruc- 
tion by animal life.’’ 

Buhot was an indefatigable sketcher, and illustrated a number of 
works by different French writers, but it is as an etcher that we are con- 
cerned. Mr. Frederick Keppel, of New York, was the means of intro- 
ducing him to America, and Buhot’s studio on the boulevard Clichy, 
when he was preparing for this important exhibition, was literally filled 
with impressions, drawings, sketch books, portfolios, loose scraps, frames 
and boxes, which showed his enormous fecundity and unending industry. 
It was the record of an artist’s life about to be opened to the curious gaze 
of an American public. 

This exhibition was in 1888 in New York, and included some 249 
numbers. It met with marked success, both in awakening artistic inter- 
est and financially. (The catalogue was prefaced with an appreciative 
letter from Philippe Burty, the eminent art critic and friend. ) 

Octave Uzanne, in his able critique, gives this summary of the artistic 
qualities of this gifted etcher: ‘‘ Buhot,’’ he says, ‘‘is a visionary, one 
obsessed by the picturesqueness of modern life ; nervous to excess, tor- 
tured by a crowd of fleeting impressions and queer ideas, he suffered from 
a cruel inability to reproduce them as he wished.’’ He adds this, which 
gives us a more generous idea of his talents: ‘‘ Buhot lived out his own 
personality. He is modern to a degree, and leaves nothing for the clear- 
sighted amateur to add to. His beautiful prints will sell some day like 
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Rembrandt’s, for he executed them with care, as well as fooled with 
them, and he arranged them with a joy such as no one can ever have a 


complete idea.’’ 

In Henri Beraldi’s ‘‘Graveurs du XIX Siécle,’’ there is a well described list of 
162 works by Buhot. The complete number of his plates is about 190. An appre- 
ciative paper on Buhot by Philippe Burty appeared in Harper's Magazine for 
February, 1888, and there is a brochure on him by Octave Uzanne ( Paris, Maison 
Quantin, 1888), from which frequent quotations have been made in this article. 
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THE LAKE FRONT VOLUNTEER. 


(Great men become types. The people single them out with the ready common sense which 
belongs to no man, buttoallmen. . . . Logan is Our Great Volunteer.—GEORGE R. PECK.) 


High-lifted on his fiercely mettled steed, 

Aflame with fight and patriotic fire, 

He flings aloft the volunteer’s desire — 
The flag of men that crave a splendid deed. 
He learned the sorrow of a race unfreed ; 

He saw uncounted sacred lives expire; 

He heard the groanings of a slaughter dire; 
And conned the horrors of a soldier’s creed. 
And yet aloft he signals all the free 

To guard the weak —redressing human wrong 
E’en on the suffering islands of the sea ; 

And never from that right hand, gripping strong, 
Shall fall the flag of hope and victory — 

Still leading on to peace and patriot song. 


HORACE SPENCER FISKE. 
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THEODORE LEONARD PHILLIPS. 


HE passing away of Theodore Leonard Phillips, last July, after a 
brief illness, terminated a career, which although short, was full of 
achievement, and promised much for the future. 

As founder of the BRUSH AND PENCIL, as reorganized in its present 
form, and as its publisher for the first year of its existence, his ability in 

producing and conducting such a 

magazine is evidenced by the publi- 
| cation itself. 

He had, for several years, made 
a study of art in publication, and 
every detail of type and paper, to- 
gether with the numberless points 
which bespeak perfection in a publi- 
cation, received from him the most 
careful thought. 

He was only in his twenty-fifth 
year, but he had crowded into his 
life a mass of experience, and he 
brought to bear upon his work a mind 
singularly strong and clear, and an 
intensity of devotion to his task that 
doubtless cost him his life. 

A lover of the beautiful in every- 
thing, he strove to make an art mag- 
‘i ; — azine not only a vehicle for artistic 
expression, but of itself an expres- 
sion of art. 

A Chicagoan born and bred, it was his distinction to place before the 
public an art magazine, which coming from the West, has become as well 
and favorably known in the East. 

In his character he was original, generous and liberal, and these char- 
acteristics he impressed upon his work. There is satisfaction in the thought 
that he lived to see that work appreciated, and that his personality is 
perpetuated with it. 

















THE LATE THEODORE LEONARD PHILLIPS, 


FREDERICK B. MOREHOUSE. 
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ART NOTES. 


Boutet de Monvel, the well-known and very original French artist and 
illustrator, will visit Chicago in January and hold an exhibition of about 
a hundred of his works, comprising paintings, drawings and illustrations, 
with one large decoration some to by 20 feet in size. This exhibition 
will be on view at the Art Institute, opening on January 1 and continu- 
ing until the 15th, and will doubtless be one of the artistic events of the 
coming season. 

se 


The Mr. Werthheimer whose portrait by Sargent is the talk of Lon- 
don, half connoisseur and half dealer, has bought the fine collection of 
some eighty-three paintings of the Dutch school from Lord Francis Hope, 
well known in America for his marriage to Miss Yohe, of concert hall 
fame. They will be exhibited soon in London. The generous sum of 
$600,000 was paid for them. 


st Ss 


Mention was made last month in an editorial of the loss of Emil H. 
Wuertz, on the Bourgogne. The Halifax Morning Chronicle had the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ No. 22. The body of a woman was found at 10:15. She was 
dressed in a night dress, stockings and shoes. She had on a man’s coat 
in the pocket of which was a postal card addressed to Emil H. Wuertz, 
313 East Sixty-third street, New York City. This man had apparently 
put the coat on the woman as she emerged from the stateroom half- 
dressed.’’ This touching record is probably the last we shall ever hear 
from ‘‘ Little Wuertz.’’ 


se s 


Mr. Albert Roullier, in his art rooms in the Fine Arts building, will 
hold an exhibition of work by Felix Buhot, illustrating different phases 
of his genius. It will take place in the near future. 


st Ss 


The Louisville Art League will hold an exhibition by local and other 
artists this fall, probably the last week in October. Miss Edmonia A. 
Anderson was recently elected president, and Miss Carrie Fullerton, secre- 
tary. 
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The colossal quadriga and figure of Victory, on which Macmonnies 
has been so long at work, and which were given such a very conspicuous 
place in the central court of the Salon at Paris this year, will be sent to 
this country soon and put in place on the soldiers’ and sailors’ memorial 
arch in Brooklyn. Some jealous critic remarked that these figures 
flavored of Falguiére while the horses looked like Fremiet’s. Others say 
it is his finest work, and worthy the place of honor among his peers in 
the Salon. 


Ft 


The art colony in the new Studebaker Fine Arts Building on the Lake 
Front has been increased by the re- 
turn of Elbridge A. Burbank from 
the far West. Arrows, baskets, pot- 
tery, costumes, feathers, skins and 
blankets make his studio a verita- 
ble museum. Some eighty odd 
portraits of distinguished chiefs and 
other Indian studies show a praise- 
worthy industry under very trying 
conditions. The October issue will 
have more to say about Mr. Bur- 
bank and his work, when an appre- 
ciative article will appear which 
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BY E. A. BURBANK. will be copiously illustrated. 


se 


The last item concerning the béte noir—rather béte blanche —in 
Parisian art is this by H. T. Parker in the New York Advertiser : The 
strife in Paris over Rodin's statue of Balzac has ended in comparative 
calm. No rich tradesman, as rumor once ran, has bought it, to prove 
that, though circumstances are against him, he, too, is of the emanci- 
pated. Everyone concerned but the sculptor himself has made more or 
less fuss over it—and in vain. He, however, with no sign of a wounded 
spirit, has quietly taken the statue back from the Salon to his studio, 
intending to exhibit it side by side with his ‘‘ Gates of Hell’’ at the inter- 
national exhibition in 1900. He has released the Société des Gens de 
Lettres, that ordered it, from its obligations, and it has done likewise by 
him. ‘The commission has been transferred to Falguiére, and, as the say- 
ing is, the episode closes in mutual satisfaction. Meanwhile, those that 
saw the statue at the Champ de Mars are only the firmer in the opinion 
that, if they did not see the Balzac of portraits and recollections, they 
saw a Balzac so imagined as to seem capable of the ‘‘ Comédie Humaine.’’ 
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La Bourgogne went down with four paintings of the value of over 
$21,000; Dupré’s ‘‘ Crossing the Ford,’’ Cazin’s ‘‘ Zuyder Zee,’’ and 
two examples of J. G. Vibert. This loss recalls the destruction of 
Meissonier’s ‘‘ Bons Amis,’’ valued at $12,000, by a similar catastrophe 
in 1873. 

et 


A doubtful economy threatened the Mechanic Art School in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, but it is restored to a position of safety and continued use- 
fulness. 

st 


The Philadelphia Art Club announces that its fall exhibition will open 
Monday, November, 14 and close Sunday, December 12. Lists must be 
sent before October 22. Two gold medals will be awarded, one each for 
painting and sculpture. 


se 


The O’Brien Galleries will soon be occupied by a series of exhibitions 
by some of our strongest American painters. Alexander Harrison will 
show some of his latest work and R. W. Vonnoh will display all the 
portraits painted for Chicago patrons. Ralph Clarkson will later exhibit 
some of his most recent portraits. 





THE EDITOR. 


THE EDITOR. 


HE historical picture is not very much in fashion at the present time. 
The smaller easel picture has taken its place, and while the applica- 

tion of pictorial decoration is on the increase, the subjects chosen are apt 
to be very impersonal if not classic. The glorious naval victories at 
Manila and Santiago, to say nothing of others of lesser importance, for the 
painter of marines, and the feats of arms of our boys in blue on land, for 
our combined figure and landscape painters, are opportunities that ought 
not to be lost. Much can be told in a large mural painting in a manner 
that appeals to both young and old, and the now dingy, unattractive 
walls of our many public buildings might be constantly preaching ser- 
mons of patriotism and courage if properly decorated. The battle of 
Marathon was a subject good enough for the Athenian painter to choose 
to decorate the public stoa, so why should we fail to instruct our liberty- 
loving citizens by similar subjects, to us as glorious and full of stimulation 
to national pride and national love. Art for art’s sake is well enough, 
and impersonal decorative mural painting is well enough also, but why 
should we not sometimes tell by color and line actual scenes of heroism 
and conflict for justice’s sake? Let them be done as well as the most 


capable artist can do them, but let them be filled, not only with an art for 
art’s sake, technic, added to a technic also that conforms with our present 
artistic science, but so filled with a sentiment of loyalty to duty, a faith in 
our institutions, a hate of wrong and injustice, so filled with a love of 
country, that the most ignorant may read it, and the wisest have an 
opportunity to learn anew that, with all our faults, the United States of 
America zs the home of the free and the friend of the oppressed. 
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